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cancelling of his arrears, and his being made a Life Member 
of the Academy. 

The Secretary of Council read the following Report : 

In presenting to the Academy the Report of Proceedings during 
the past year, the Council does not find it necessary to enter into 
much detail, as the events of that period have not been of any con- 
siderable importance or unusual character. 

The Second Part of the 19th Volume of our Transactions has 
been published and distributed to the members of the Academy. 
The 20th volume, which will be altogether occupied by Mr. Petrie's 
Essay on the Round Towers, is still at press. The delay in its pub- 
lication arises mainly from the number and importance of the artistic 
illustrations; and it is expected that the retarded progress of this 
work will be fully compensated for, in the opinion of the Academy, 
by its excellence, when brought out. 

Several Memoirs are already prepared and printed for the 21st 
Volume of the Transactions, and the Proceedings of last Session, 
which compose Part VII., have been lately distributed to the mem- 
bers. 

Since the date of the last Report the attention of the Council 
has been given to the means of providing for the exhibition and 
guarding of the collection of Irish Antiquities. The plans proposed 
for this object have been already submitted to the Academy, but are 
not as yet in any way carried Into effect ; the Council being, on the 
one hand, restricted by want of funds, and, on the other, as it was 
found that the duration of tenure of the Academy House becomes 
uncertain after a few years, it was thought advisable not to expend 
much money on alterations in the building, until some definite ar- 
rangement bad been made concerning its future tenure. For this 
purpose the Council have been in communication with the law 
agents of the Academy, but no decisive result has been as yet arrived 
at. It is a question of great importance to the Academy, for, at 
present, from the want of place for exhibilion, the antiquarian treasures 
which we possess, and to which, we trust, each year will make large 
additions, are practically inaccessible to the public. Some of the 
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best evidences of the activity and utility of this Institution are hidden 
from the public eye, and thus the influence of the Academy, and its 
claims for public sympathy, are narrowed, and deprived of force. 

The Donations to the Antiquarian Museum during the past 
year have been few in number, most probably owing to the circum- 
stances just now described. 

The work of cataloguing the Irish Manuscripts in the library 
of the Academy is still in progress, but is expected to be terminated 
in a few weeks. The time occupied in this work, and the extent, 
three vols, folio, to which the Catalogue has gone, will be understood 
when it is considered that, not merely the name, but also an abstract 
of the contents of each MS. are inserted in the Catalogue, which will 
thus in itself become a very valuable addition to our library. 

About a year ago the Council received a communication from 
the Booksellers to the Academy, Messrs. Hodges and Smith, regard- 
ing the purchase of a collection of Irish Manuscripts in their pos- 
session. A Committee of Council, appointed for the purpose, re- 
ported that the Manuscripts were of much interest, and worth the 
price which Messrs. Hodges and Smith had set on them. The funds of 
the Academy did not, however, admit of the Council taking any direct 
steps for their purchase, but an application has been made, through 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, for some assistance towards 
their purchase from the Government. His Excellency has expressed 
on this, as on all occasions, the greatest anxiety to advance the ob- 
jects of the Academy, but as yet no final answer has been received 
from the heads of the Government in England. 

The Library of the Academy has been increased during the 
past year, by numerous donations of scientific and literary works, for 
which, at the several meetings, thanks have been voted to the donors. 
An interchange of Transactions has been kept up with most of the 
eminent scientific institutions of Europe and America, there having 
been added during the past year : 

The Academy of Sciences of Metz, the Royal Academy of 
Amsterdam, with whom we did not previously correspond, and the 
Museum du Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, the correspondence with 
which had been accidentally interrupted. 
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During the past year seventeen new members have been elected 
into the Academy. Their names are as follows, viz. : 

George J. Allman, M.D. Rt. Hon. The Earl of Dunraven. 

Rev. Francis Crawford. Matthew Dease, Esq. 

Henry Lindsay, Esq. William M'Dougall, Esq. 

John M'Mullen, Esq. Sir Montague L. Chapman, Bart. 

Hon. and Very Rev. Henry Pak- James H. Pickford, M.D. 

enham, Dean of St. Patrick's. Edward Bewley, M.D. 

Goddard Richards, Esq. James S. Eiffe, Esq. 

John Wynne, Esq. William Henry, Esq. 

I. George Abeltshauser, A.B. John Neville, Esq. 

Out of our list of members we have to deplore the loss of 
several since the date of our last Report ; most of them, certainly, 
persons whose energies, being devoted to other spheres, rendered 
their connexion with this Academy only nominal : but some, and 
especially one, whose connexion with us was of the closest and most 
endearing kind, whose scientific labours in various climates were of 
an extent and diversity which, while they created for him a dis- 
tinguished reputation, unfortunately sapped the foundations of his 
health. 

List of Members of the Royal Irisk Academy decerned since the 

\Gth of March, 1843. 
Robert Bateson, Esq. Major-General Sir Joseph O' Hal- 

Thomas Coulter, M.D. loran, K.C.B. 

Right Hon. William Vesey Lord Rev. Thomas Prior, D.D. 

Fitzgerald and Vesci. Rt. Hon. John Radcliffe, LL.D. 

Arthur Hume, Esq. 

Honorary Members deceased: 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Professor Wallace. 
Sussex. 
Amongst the honorary members had been reckoned his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Susses. His exalted rauk removed him from 
in any way personally contributing to the advancement of knowledge, 
but he favoured its cultivation by his august patronage, and filled for 
many years the office of President of the Society of Arts, having a 
decided taste for practical mechanics, and leaving behind him, at his 
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death, a very valuable and numeroug collection of clocks and watches. 
In the year 1830 he was elected to the Presidency of the Royal 
Society of London, and was present at the meetings of that illustrious 
assemblage, whenever his health, which, unfortunately, was delicate, or 
the other demands upon his time, unavoidable from his exalted rank, 
admitted of hia so doing. He was nominated an honorary member 
of this Academy, of course not for any special scientific merits, but 
that we might show some consonance of feeling with the scientific men 
of Loudon who elected his Royal Highness to the most exalted sci- 
entific position of the British Etnpire, the chair of Newton. 

Professor Wallace, of Edinburgh, was known to the mathema- 
tical world for various memoirs, into the details of which it is not 
necessary to enter. His works were not of a character to influence 
the progress of general science in any material degree, although they 
manifested powers of inquiry and analysis of a very creditable 
amount. 

Of the ordinary members of the Academy whom we have lost 
during the past year, the Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci, the Right Hon. 
Judge Radcliffe, Arthur Hume, Esq., the Rev. Thomas Prior, D.D., 
and Major-General Sir Joseph O'Halloran, do not require special 
notice. They were all men publicly known, and recognized as of 
eminent ability in the vatious professional pursuits to which they had 
devoted themselves. Success of no ordinary kind was the result of 
their exertions, and has conoected the names of some permanently 
with history. It can hence be understood that, except by a genera) 
desire to promote the objects of this Academy, by which, we trust, 
every member is actuated, they were not able to take any part in 
our proceedings. 

We cannot, however, pass so briefly from the name of Robert 
Bateson, late M.P. for Derry. Separating himself from the whirl of 
merely trivial and political pursuits, to which young men of his age 
and station are unfortunately in this country almost exclusively de- 
voted, he engaged in the cultivation of literature and antiquities with 
a zeal and ability which promised to bear the best fruit. The 
ancient monuments and history of his native country specially oc- 
cupied his attention, but not exclusively; and whilst travelling in 
Palestine, for purposes of literary inquiry, amongst those scenes in 
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which the most important acts of human history have been per- 
formed, he was seized with fever, and expired in Jerusalem. 

The position which Dr. Coulter occupied in this Academy, in 
our University, and in science generally, rendered it the duty of the 
Council to prepare, with more than ordinary care, a sketch of his life 
and labours, such as might not be derogatory to his fame ; and, hap- 
pily, the task was undertaken by one who, from long acquaintance 
and intimate friendship with the deceased, was enabled to speak mi- 
nutely of his personal career; and whose own extensive and profound 
acquaintance with almost every department of knowledge, which this 
Academy has had so often occasion to admire, enabled him to judge 
correctly of the aspects in which the labours of Doctor Coulter 
should be placed. The following biography of Doctor Coulter has 
been drawn up for this Report by the Rev. Dr. Robinson. 

" It is an old saying, that science has its martyrs as well as reli- 
gion ; we may add that it has its Forlorn-hope as well as war, urged 
to the adventure by loftier and nobler impulses, encountering in its 
pursuit even a greater amount of suffering and danger ; but too often 
unnoticed and unrewarded. Its heroism is of too high an order to 
be appreciated by vulgar minds ; the wise and good, who alone value 
it, are comparatively few and powerless, and the triumphs which it 
achieves are not in unison with the evil tendencies and passions 
which unhappily predominate among mankind. Therefore it finds, 
in the Present, neglect, perhaps scorn or contemptuous pity of the 
folly which wasted on such unprofitable pursuits the powers that, if 
otherwise directed, might have commanded wealth, rank, and povrer. 
But the Present ere long becomes the Past i all of its glittering ar- 
ray which is not based on the eternal and immutable principles of 
virtue and truth moulders to dust ; the stream of time ia its flow 
washes all that is earthy from the ruin, and leaves in impierishable 
brightness the grains of gold and gem which it contained, the trea. 
sure of the Future. In this sacrifice of self to science, few have sur- 
passed the associate, whose loss, during the last year, it is my painful 
duty to announce to you ; and a brief notice of his history may 
therefore be permitted. 

" Thomas Coulter was born in 1793> neai Dundalk. His parents 
died during his childhood, but the loss was in part supplied by the 
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guardianship of a good and intelligent uncle. From an early age he 
was devoted to field sports, which he followed with a minute at- 
tention to the habits of his game, that belonged more to the natu- 
ralist than to the sportsman. Bees were another favourite object ; 
and he possessed that remarkable power of handling these irritable 
insects with impunity, which attracted so much notice in Wildman 
and others. He had in after-life the same privilege as to serpents ; 
of which some members may recollect an amusing exhibition in this 
room ; his secret being the union of gentleness and- courage. 

" He was prepared for college by Dr. Neilson, the author of a 
well-known Irish Grammar, from whom, perhaps, he derived that 
intense interest in the antiquities of our native land, which charac- 
terized him to the last. One proof of it deserves to be recorded for 
example's sake. There stood on his property an ancient building, 
described in Wright's Louthiana, as a Ship Temple, which the te- 
nant was converting into lime. The young landlord had him prose- 
cuted and punished for the trespass, to the surprise of many who 
were in the practice of similar misdeeds. In the University he had 
the good fortune to be placed under the care of the late Dr. Lloyd, 
whose esteem and regard he possessed in a high degree ; though the 
prevailing bias of his mind prevented him from equalling in mathe- 
matical attainments some of his fellow-pupils. He pursued that 
science only so far as it ministered to other objects. But in practi- 
cal mechanics, in Chemistry, Physiology, and above all, in Entomo- 
logy and Botany, he far outstripped his college contemporaries, and 
while yet an undergraduate, his collections of Irish insects and 
mosses were such as might have been owned with credit by a veteran. 
But his success made him only the more conscious of his deficiencies, 
and determined him to seek abroad the means of supplying them. 
Having spent one or two summers in Paris, where he made very ex- 
tensive dried collections of the plants of the Jardin des Plantes, 
he established himself in 18 — , at Geneva, where, under the auspices 
of De CandoUe, he found all that he could desire. How well the 
three or four years which he spent there were employed, appears 
from the memoir on the Dipsacese, which he then published, and still 
more from his Herbarium, of which the European part was then formed, 
and compared with De CandoUe's own collection ; a work, which when 
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considered as the result of almost unaided individual exertion, may well 
be called gigantic* The consciousness of power excited him to en- 
terprize, and on his return from the Continent, in 1824, he arranged 
an expedition to explore a considerable portion of America. His 
intention was to commence at Buenos Ayres, cross the great plains 
to Mendoza and Chili, to explore the western side of the Cordilleras, 
and the Lake of Titicaca ; thence to California, and to return by 
Mexico, or by the Columbia river and Canada. For this he had 
actually made arrangements, and it is to be regretted that he did not 
execute it. He had every requisite for success among half civilized 
or savage races : a noble and commanding person ; great stature, 
strength, and dexterity in the use of arms ; good temper, courage, and 
presence of mind : a combination of qualities, which Bruce only, of 
modern travellers, possessed in the same degree, while he was far 
behind him in practical science. 

" He was, however, induced to change part of his plan, and com- 
mence with Mexico, engaging as medical attendant to the establish- 
ment of the Real del Monte Mining Company for three years, during 
which time he hoped to complete the Mexican Flora, and afterwards 
to resume his oi'iginal design.^ 

" But iu that unhappy country, there was found neither probity 
nor peace. The English companies were regarded as legitimate ob- 
jects of plunder, and several of those whom they employed retired in 
sickness or despair from their posts. 

" Under such circumstances he felt himself called to go beyond 
his peculiar duty, and undertook the charge of one of the company's 
principal mines, the Veta Grande, though such work was entirely new 

* His Herbarium (including tlie Mexican and Californian plants), contains 
about 150,000 specimens. 

•f " While in Mexico he collected, at a very great expense, plants of seventy 
species and varieties of Cacti, and sent them to the late Provost, the Rev, Dr. 
Lloyd, then Bursar, to be prescinted to the College for their botanic garden. 
He sent, at the same time, a similar collection to his friend, the late Professor 
De Candolle, for the Geneva Botanic Garden. Many of them were then very 
valuable, and unicnown in European collections. One of them, a fine tall-grow- 
ing species, has been named Cereus CouUeri^ and may now be seen, as well as 
other interesting species, in the College Botanic Garden, 
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to him ; he, however, soon acquired the necessary knowledge, and 
under his management the concern became productive. This mea- 
sure was fortunate for his employers, but not for himself. It dis- 
tracted his attention from his primary object, detained him for more 
than a year in a district barren and uninteresting to the botanist, 
and, above all, mixed him up with the cabals and personal feelings 
which seem inseparable from such corporate bodies, and in which the 
high-minded and open-hearted always have the worst. At the close 
of his engagement he passed to California, where, and in Sonora, he 
spent four years, always actively employed on his primary objects,* 
and involved in spirit-stirring adventure ; at times exposed to the 
Indian arrows, or compelled to defend his countrymen from the at- 
tacks of revolutionary patriots; exploring a burning waste of sand, 
when the thermometer reached 140, or nearly perishing by the bites 
of poisonous but almost invisible insects. At one time his raetal- 
lurgic skill had acquired for him considerable wealth, which, during a 
botanical excursion, was plundered in some political convulsion. 

" The industry and energy with which he carried on his botanical 
inquiries, is abundantly shewn by the fact,that the herbarium which he 
collected under such circumstances contains upwards of 50,000 speci- 
mens of 10,000 to 1 1,000 species, the far greater proportion of which 
was collected and preserved by himself; and that in connexion with 
the herbarium he had gathered specimens about the size of a 16mo. 
book of nearly 1,000 descriptions of woods, most, if not all of which 
are accompanied by dried specimens of the foliage and inflorescence 

* " One of his most interesting discoyeries in California is a tall-growing 
pine, having cones a foot or more in length, and six inches in diameter. This 
has been named by the late Professor Don, at the desire of Mr. Lambert, Finns 
Coulteri. It is quite hardy, and plants of it may now be seen in various collec- 
tions in England and Ireland. It was found in the mountains of Santa Lucia, 
near the mission of San Antonio, in lat. 36°, within sight of the sea, and at an 
elevation of 3,000 or 4,000 feet above its level, growing intermixed with 
another fine species, Finus Lambertiana, also introduced, and rising to the 
height of from 80 to 100 feet, with large permanent spreading branches, and 
a, trunk three or four feet in diameter. There are two small plants of it 
in the College Botanic Garden, and the cones may be seen in the College Her- 
barium." 
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of the trees from which they were taken ; the whole gathered by him- 
self, and being, perhaps, the largest collection of this particular kind 
ever made by any unaided individual. 

«< At the end of this period he returned to Europe with an im- 
mense increase to his collection, but with a constitution irreparably 
injured by the hardships which he had encountered ; and even at 
home he was destined to meet a severe loss. In the transport from 
London to Dublin, a case containing his botanical manuscripts, and 
the materials of a personal narrative, disappeared, and could never be 
traced ; so that of the latter, nothing remains except a brief account 
of Upper California, published in the 5th volume of the Journal of 
the Geographical Society, and the former are totally lost, except some 
communications to Oe Candolle and Lambert. After this his chief 
anxiety was to secure the herbarium, which had cost him so much, 
from dispersion or neglect ; and in this at least he was not disap- 
pointed. It has become the property of our University, and the 
task of arranging it was the employment of his few remaining years, 
which were devoted to that work with a concentrated energy that 
shewed his consciousness of his days being numbered. It was completed 
for the European part, and about 8,000 of the American specimens ; 
but the remaining packages are well furnished with memoranda, so 
that for them also the arrangement is practicable. That the posses- 
sion of this invaluable treasure must give a powerful impulse to the 
study of Botany among us is sufBcienlly obvious ; but it is doubly 
interesting to a scientific body like this, as an evidence of the increas- 
ing importance attached to the study of Natural History in the 
highest and most influential quarter. That important branch of 
knowledge has hitherto been too much neglected in university edu- 
cation; but better prospects are opening; and to this the influence 
of one so good and highly gifted as Dr. Coulter seems mainly to have 
contributed. Should our hopes be realised, there is no doubt that 
he would have regarded it as an ample compensation for all his suf- 
ferings." 

The ballot for the annual election having closed, the 
Scrutineers reported that the following geutlemen were 
elected Officers and Council for the ensuing year : 



